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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 



cogent and convincing as any that can be offered. That 
first number had a large circulation and a wide reading. 

Such was Dr. Worcester's weight of character, that his 
writings commanded respectful consideration in the very 
highest quarters. He publishes his correspondence with 
ex-Presidents Jefferson and John Adams, then just begin- 
ning to confess the infirmities of old age. Jefferson ex- 
presses sympathy with his views and aims. Adams con- 
demns both and commends the martial spirit as necessary 
to national honor and defence. 

The Friend of Peace, as the first periodical was called, 
was published quarterly for twelve years (1815-27). At 
the age of seventy, Dr. Worcester gave up the publication 
and retired from public life. 

In 1828, William Ladd, a graduate of Harvard College, 
a man of business responsibilities, for years master 
of a ship of which he owned a part, having been converted 
to peace views by Dr. Worcester, and as he believed, 
called of God to establish the reign of peace on earth, 
gathered the peace societies then existing in New York, 
Ohio, Maine, Connecticut and Pennsylvania into the 
American Peace Society. Its headquarters were first at 
New York, then for a brief period at Hartford, Ct., and 
finally at Boston. Mr. Ladd devoted his time and private 
fortune to speaking and writing in this cause. He pub- 
lished the Harbinger of Peace, monthly, for three years. 
The name was for a brief period changed to The Calumet. 

For fifty-four years previous to this time (1890), the 
same publication has appeared under the name of the 
Advocate of Peace. It has been a quarterly, a monthly 
and for a few years past a bi-monthly. It never has had 
a large subscription list and is sent gratuitously to the 
members of the Peace Society and to others. It has been 
edited successively by Secretaries William Lacld, George 
C. Beckwith, Amasa Lord, James B. Miles. Charles H. 
Malcolm, Howard C. Dunham and Rowland B. Howard. 

What is the Peace Society ? It is organized to oppose 
war and whatever promotes war. That is its practical 
purpose. What is its foundation principle? Simply and 
solely that war is opposed to Christianity and ought to be 
abolished. It has printed and published periodicals, tracts 
and books to teach the people that truth. It has sent out 
preachers and lecturers for the same purpose. It keeps 
up correspondence with similar societies in this and other 
countries. It sends delegates and thus co-operates in in- 
ternational congresses called to promote this cause. It 
advocates arbitration as something to be recognized in 
treaties and resorted to when wars threaten. It advo- 
cates a congress of governments and a high court of 
nations to which differences can be readily and habitually 
submitted. 

This, in brief, is what it has done and what it proposes 
to do, according to its means and ability. Its secretaries 
have devoted their entire energies to its work, in which 
they have successfully interested churches, societies, con- 
gresses, legislatures, statesmen, diplomatists and the 
public press. 

The obstacles are, (1) A general belief in the necessity 
and even the desirableness of war. (2) Constant though 
quiet opposition from those who admit the truth and jus- 
tice of its principles, but who deem them untimely, and at 
present uncalled for. (3) The general belief among good 
men that peace is reserved for the millennial state and 
hence we can only wait for that time. (4) Such views 
result in coolness, apathy and procrastination of effort. 
Hence the need of constant agitation, constant iteration 



of the wrong which the war system embodies, constant 
and persistent efforts to teach the truth. 

These efforts have been rewarded with varying success. 
They seem now on the verge of triumph. Statesmen, 
philosophers and the great body of common people are 
opposed to war, as an expensive, cruel and needless policy 
and are willing to try some substitute. Whenever these 
sentiments become universal among those professing 
Christianity, there will be no need of Peace Societies. 
Till then, sympathy, prayer, instruction, organization and 
money contributions are needed. They were never more 
needed and never were more effectual than to-day. 



" EVILS THAT WAR ALONE CAN REMEDY." 

Who can tell if there be any other remedy? Some 
have been proposed. They have hardly reached the 
dignity of even experiment among nations. They have 
had no large and fair trial. For instance, the education 
of youth in the principles of forbearance, kindness, 
forgiveness and charity, rather than in those of resent- 
ment, revenue, hatred and violence has never been so 
prominent in schools or homes as the stimulating of the 
passions by painting, sculpture, poetry, novels and 
history. In these the fiery and bloody lines which honor 
military deeds and laud military glory are ninety-nine to 
one. "Tom Brown at Oxford," for instance, teaches that 
the chief demonstration of young manliness is the ability 
and disposition to use vigorously fists and feet in fighting. 
Education needs reformation in the interest of the peace- 
ful virtues. 

And now that Verestchagin tells the repulsive and 
abhorrent facts upon canvas, the governments condemn 
him because he discourages enlistments ! The moralists 
oppose him because "we do not need to be taught that 
war is cruel," and because "to dwell upon needful and 
inevitable pain is emasculating and mischievous" 
It hinders volunteering. It brings the profession into 
disrepute. It appeals to cowardice. I suppose they 
would say, " Well, all things appeal to the inward 
consciousness as they find it." To me war seems calculated 
to minimize kindness, pity and conscience. Nobody feels 
this to be true as does one who, like Verestchagin and Tol- 
stoi, has been in battle. No one can tell the truth of war 
as vividly as these masters of pen and pencil. If minis- 
ters of the Gospel, statesmen, editors or spirited and 
adventurous young men advocate war, let them do so 
with the hideous canvas and the horrid page before their 
eyes. 

Again: Arbitration has been found applicable and 
successful in more than eighty cases of international dis- 
pute, some of which involved the interest and honor of the 
nations, as in the case of the Alabama claims. But it is 
only being experimented with in a few cases which are 
thought adapted for its application. The faithlessness of 
the great Christian governments and peoples in extend- 
ing this mode of settlement is demonstrated by their 
increasing armies, navies and war-taxes. In special 
treaties and in sporadic cases arbitration has been tried, 
but no two nations have deliberately agreed to always 
attempt arbitration before fighting. No court of nations 
is established. The rale for Christian nations is "do this 
or that or I will maim, kill and destroy you." 

William Penn's experiment was successful so long as 
fairly tried with Indians. Our Government has never 
tried it. It adopted intimidation and killing as its policy. 
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At what cost of gold and shame history has recorded. 
Its recent experiments with education and moral influences 
are more hopeful, but they are half-hearted, poorly 
administered, and often to the subjects, exasperating ex- 
periments. The recent "craze" needed nothing so much 
as a fair investigation, complete, comprehensive and 
clear explanation. The array of soldiery whose only office 
is to kill them exerts no humanizing, evangelizing force 
upon the Indians. 

What will you do? Do? Begin! Begin now that 
conciliatory justice which, if begun and persistently 
prosecuted for the last century, would have made Indian 
wars impossible. By killing Indians incidental good 
may result. It is the law that by the effervescence 
of evil, good is now and then precipitated. But then 
he that doeth evil that good may come, his condem- 
nation is just. la the world of morals, if not of physics, 
the only just and righteous way of overcoming evil is by 
good. Setting one sin to destroy another is not the work 
of a saint. It is the work of a demon. What He who 
says ••vengeance belongeth to me" may do, is not the 
question. The question is whether human beings, in 
governing places or out of them, may deliberately do 
wrong under the plea of "necessity." Space fails, but 
considerations do not, to prove that men and nations 
make their own so-called necessities. These moral neces- 
sities do not belong to the order of nature as do those 
physical phenomena which are baneful. They originate 
in the will of man. 

War should be abolished " at any cost." That expres- 
sion is not quoted from any official utterance of peace 
societies on the subject of war. " Any cost" allows any 
hypothesis of "cost." But really and practically is it 
impossible to so teach and train human beings injustice 
and righteousness, to say nothing of love, that they will 
compose their differences without robbing and killing each 
other? Then we must despair of the world's salvation. 



THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

The revenues of the country, amounting to $450,000,- 
000, have been collected and disbursed without loss by 
dishonesty. The Pan-American Congress has opened 
the way for a Pan-American railroad and an International 
Bank, and other ties of common interest and good will. 

The Marine Conference has opened the way for harmony 
among the laws of the sea. 

The Brussels Conference united the nations to oppose 
the African Slave Trade, and the traffic in strong drink. 
These measures will soon be submitted to the United 
States Senate for ratification. 

The war in Central America between Salvador and 
Guatemala was promptly and zealously opposed by our 
Government. The killing of General Barrundia on an 
American steamer has occasioned discussion and the 
recall of our minister who authorized the arrest of Bar- 
rundia. 

ARBITRATION. 

The President mentions the decision of Sir Edward 
Monsen adverse to the United States in a claim for 
damages. 

The United States, Germany and Great Britain agreed 
to form a government for Samoa and invited the King of 
Sweden to choose the Chief Justice. The result has been 
every way favorable. The President confesses injustice 
to Hawaii which he asks Congress to rectify. 



The claims of the United States and Great Britain on 
Portugal have been referred to three eminent jurists 
chosen by the President of the Swiss Republic, who have 
not yet made known their decision. 

The difficulty with Venezuela has been adjusted by a 
commission appointed for that purpose. 

The relations of our country with China and Japan are 
under negotiation and, though delicate, will propably be 
adjusted without the use of anything worse than retaliatory 
laws, which are, however, always causes of irritation. 

WAR-SHIPS. 

Since our foreign relations are so peaceable and arbi- 
tration proves so successful, we cannot agree with the 
President's apparent satisfaction in nine new war-ships com- 
pleted and four more to be added the present winter. 
He admires increase of coast defences and the militia of 
the States and recommends no abatement of pensions, 
though their cost is as much as that of a great standing 
army. We cannot refrain from saying that while tax 
payers feel the soreness of this penalty for war, yet the 
pensioning of soldiers returned to civil life is a far less 
objectionable thing than enlisting and training them to 
fight in great armies. 

As to the danger point between Great Britain and the 
United States the President says : 

THE SEAL FISHERIES. 

"The difference between the two Governments, touching 
the fur seal question in the Behring Sea, is not yet adjust- 
ed, as will be seen by the correspondence which will soon 
be laid before Congress. The offer to submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration, as proposed by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, has not been accepted, for the reason that the form 
of submission is not thought to be calculated to assure a 
conclusion satisfactory to either party. It is sincerely 
hoped that before the opening of another sealing season 
some arrangement may be effected which will assure to 
the United States a property right, derived from Russia, 
which was not disregarded by any nation for more than 
eighty years preceding the outbreak of the existing 
trouble." 

To reject arbitration seems on the face of it unwise and 
impolitic, but we hope our friends who are grieved at it 
both in this country and England, will calmly reflect on 
the reason given by President Harrison. It is not to the 
principle of arbitration but the form, to which he objects. 
Ought a right conceded to the United States by Russia, 
a right which she (Russia) had exercised eighty years 
without dispute, to be questioned by Great Britain? 
Can that be a subject of arbitration which has been 
settled by precedents of so long standing? 



CHLOROFORM INSTEAD OF POWDER. 

Dr. Jueneraann, of Vienna, has invented a shell filled 
with a rapidly expansive gas, which on explosion has the 
effect of chloroform on all within a wide area. Soldiers 
will become unconscious for several hours and no ill 
effects will follow. Prof. Huxley has well said unless a 
thing is self-contradictory it is possible. Why not sub- 
stitute unconsciousness for death, gentle sleep for horrid 
mangling and utter sleeplessness and final death ! By all 
means if men will fight, let us have the milder method. 



If the wisdom of statesmen does not reform the war- 
system, the necessity of things will destroy it. — Saffi. 



